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George Washington Called 'Master of Psycholt 


irrtrrsr 


Spy Experts Launch Drive for Museum 



By TIM GOLDEN, Times Staff Writer 


WASHINGTON— George Wash- 
ington, a man renowned for his 
'honesty but trained in the British 
military tradition of -deception, used 
J an ‘ elaborate network of spies to 
keep the Red Coats offguard during 
‘ the Revolutionary War. ' 
p^On several occasions, the revered 
dommander concocted false rumors 
^LQd~ had them planted “from 
^Charleston to New York so that the 
'British would swallow it hook, 
'3ine and sinker," Walter Pforzhei- 
mer., a retired legislative counsel for 
the Central Intelligence ~ Agency, 
said. 

r ^He was a master of psychologi- 
cal warfare,” Pforzheimer, a fervent 
collector of intelligence documents 
and memorabilia, added. 

The point, made with scores of 
such stories, is that intelligence has 
always been an integral part of 
American history— handed down, 
with many other legitimate pursuits 
of government, from the Founding 
Fathers. 


" iTook Case to Congress 

“To me,” Pforzheimer said, “the 
"American Revolution was a .dandy 
intelligence war.” 

Pforzheimer, other veterans of 
intelligence and military service 
and a handful of intelligence histOr 
.rians want to create it National 
Historical Intelligence Museum in 
Washington. Earlier this month, 
they took their case to Congress. 

The country's spy master, Wil- 
liam*,!. Casey, director of central 
intelligence, endorsed the project as 
“highly important ” But, he said at a 
Senate Intelligence Committee 
hearing. “I would not want to 
mislead anyone into expecting us to 
be a major source of exhibits. 

“What the CIA can contribute,” 
Casey said, “will almost certainly be 
• quite limited. We do not have many 
objects or artifacts that could be 
exhibited in a museum. We mainly 
produce paper.” Much of the paper, 


he might have~a3ded, contains 
highly classified information 
deemed unsuitable for public view- 
ing. 

Unheralded Deeds < , 

Despite such restrictions, Casey 
and other supporters of a museum 
say it would fill a void in the 
capital's vast but incomplete histor- 
ical treasures. It wauldrjthey say, 
commemorate largely - unheralded 
deeds of valor by espionage agents 
throughout American history. In 
addition, it would help improve the 
public's perception of intelligence 
. services^ thmished by the abuses 
disclosed in the wake of theWater- 
gate scandal of the Richard , M. 
Nixon Administration, the .support- 
ers add. 

Such a museum, its backers say, 
would inspire bright young men and 
women to join the CIA, the National 
Security Agency and the Defense 
Intelligence Agency. 

“Think of the impact on kids, who 
are so fond of gadgetry and the 
kinds of exhibits that might be 
mounted,” said Pforzheimer, who 
has willed his 5.000-document col- 
lection to Yale University, his alma 
mater. He said he and others might 
lend personal holdings to rotating 
. exhibits at a national museum. 

1 A Senate resol ution, sponsored by 
| Intelligence Committee Chairman 
Barry Goldwater (R-Ariz.), calls 
for the “collection, preservation and 
exhibition” of intelligence artifacts 
in a museum. Although some sup- 
porters, Pforzheimer included, en- 
vision a great public attraction 
based chiefly on remnants of histor- 
ic espionage, others emphasize 
complementary exhibits highlight- 
ing tales of spying. 

Behind the concept of the muse- 
um seems to lie a feeling that the 
shadow hanging over intelligence 
activities in the minds of many 
Americans stretches hack only as 


far as the Cold Wir Beyond those 
secrecy-cloaked, 30 or so years, the 
men promoting the project see a 
fascinating, often noble history. 

Some of the great personalities of 
intelligence past; 

—Thomas * Jefferson, better 
known for other achievements. 
Sometime before he became Presi- 
dent in 1801, Jefferson diagrammed 
a “wheel cypher ” a simple but 
ingenious coding device. Jefferson 
filed and apparently forgot the 
invention, but in 1922 the Army 
“reinvented” it independently as 
the M94, XL version of which was 
used by the Navy until the 1950s. 

—Rose O'Neal Greenhow, an in- 
timate of President James Buchan - 
• an. Cabinet members and senators, 
an inveterate spy for the Confeder- 
ate Army during the Civil War. Put 
under house arrest with other pro- 
secession women accused of espio- 
nage, she continued to send 
Southern Gen. Pierre Gustave 
Beauregard information on troop 
movements until she was finally 
thrown into Washington's central 
prison. 

—One-time Boston Red Sox 
catcher Mo Berg, who mastered half 
a dozen languages and became a 
trusted aide to the William J. (Wild 
Bill) Donovan at the Office of. 
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